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It is impossible here to attempt even a summary of The Evolution 
of Parliament. The book has its defects. It is sometimes diffuse 
and repetitious; we are informed at least five times that the Com- 
mons' journals begin in 1547 (pp. 113, 126, 322, 325, 326). It 
contains some inconsistencies and contradictions (e. g., pp. 12, 17, 
347; 219, 241). In places it is unnecessarily confusing in the ar- 
rangement of material. Occasionally its scholarly tone is smothered 
by a blare of patriotism, which proclaims to us that the author, in 
spite of all temptations to belong to other nations, remains an Eng- 
lishman (especially chapter XII). And the last two chapters sug- 
gest, to the reviewer at least, that the historian embarks on a pre- 
carious venture when he turns homilist, controversialist and futurist. 
But to the faults of a book that is as informing and suggestive as 
this we should be a little blind. No student of English constitu- 
tional history can afford to neglect what Mr. Pollard has written. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 1S04-1881. By William 
Flavelle Monypenny and George Earle Buckle. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1910-1920. Six volumes: I, ix, 401 pp. ; 
II, ix, 421 pp.; Ill, ix, 591 pp.; IV, x, 610 pp.; V, xii, 558 pp.; 
VI, iv, 712 pp. 

With the publication in 1920 of volumes V and VI, Mr. George E. 
Buckle has at last brought to a close the colossal biography of Earl 
Beaconsfield, the first volume of which was published in 1910. Two 
volumes, covering the years from 1804 to 1846, were written by Mr. 
William Flavelle Monypenny, and before his death he had also 
collected most of the material for the third volume. The choice of 
Mr. Monypenny to write the life of Disraeli, at the time it was an- 
nounced, caused considerable surprise in England. His literary ex- 
perience was limited to the editorship of the Johannesburg Star and 
sundry contributions to the London Spectator. His military experi- 
ence as an officer in the Imperial Light Horse, and subsequently as 
Director of Civil Supplies during the Boer war, was not especially 
calculated to fit him to deal with English nineteenth-century political 
biography. Nevertheless he succeeded in making a very interesting 
story of the early years of Benjamin Disraeli's life, and in giving a 
vivid picture of the young Jew in his days of precarious political and 
journalistic adventure. 

After Mr. Monypenny's death, the choice of the trustees of Bea- 
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consfield's papers fell upon Mr. Buckle, probably for the reason that 
it might reasonably be expected that Mr. Buckle would carry out the 
history in a form harmonious with its beginning. Mr. Buckle, like 
Mr. Monypenny, was a journalist. Mr. Monypenny was a director 
of the Times Publishing Company while Mr. Buckle was editor of 
that historic paper. Both were Conservatives, and both sympathetic 
with the political ideals of the man whose life they were called upon 
to write. The fact that the biography is the work of two men who 
were journalists rather than historical students must, however, be 
kept in mind as an explanation of certain salient characteristics which 
will prevent the book from ever ranking as a classic or as the final 
account of the most interesting statesman of the nineteenth century. 

The first of these characteristics is the length of the biography. 
Six volumes are more than the modern world desires of even the 
most eminent among the makers of history, and Disraeli's terms of 
office were short indeed until his second premiership, which lasted 
from February 21, 1874, to April 28, 1880. Previous to that, he 
had been premier for about nine months in 1868 and three times — in 
1852, in 1858-9, and again in 1866-8 — he had held the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Derby as Premier. Dur- 
ing his administration from 1874 to 1880, Beaconsfield undoubtedly 
made a deep impress on the history of Europe. He raised the status 
and credit of Great Britain among the nations and he formulated 
the theory of Empire, which, rejected for a time by Gladstone, grad- 
ually became the accepted ideal not only of Great Britain herself, 
but of the British Dominions and the Empire as a whole. 

The story of the rise of this semi-foreigner into the highest posi- 
tion in the country, of his entrance into the House of Lords and his 
acceptance as an equal and a superior by the greatest aristocrats in 
the land, has its interest and allurement. The working-out of his 
ideas concerning the government of the country internally and the 
preserving of British influence in the councils of Europe is worth 
careful study. But the whole of what is important in these six 
volumes could easily have been condensed into one-third of the space 
which has been devoted to the life, and a biography written with the 
restraint and the admirable power of selection shown by Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan in his life of Lord Grey of the Reform Bill would have 
commanded a more permanent place in the political literature of the 
nineteenth century. 

A second characteristic of the biography which may perhaps be 
attributed to the journalistic tendencies of its authors is the contro- 
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versial attitude maintained throughout the story. Although it is 
now forty years since the death of Beaconsfield, there is no indica- 
tion that time has put new values on the old political contentions. 
In the last volume Mr. Buckle champions Beaconsfield against Glad- 
stone just as newspapers of the day took up the cudgels for the Con- 
servative Party against the Liberals. It is true that Beaconsfield's 
own letters and diaries were full of his keen antagonism toward his 
rival and of the deep distrust with which he regarded all Glad- 
stone's speeches and policies. But it was unnecessary for the biog- 
rapher to share this spirit and to show none of the wisdom and com- 
prehension that time would undoubtedly have brought to both Glad- 
stone and Beaconsfield had they lived through the Great War. 

For the student of British government, the life of Beaconsfield 
throws new light on the gradual development of constitutional mon- 
archy, as this went on through the reign of Queen Victoria. With 
no Prime Minister, not even excepting Lord Melbourne, who guided 
her girlish footsteps in the first years of her reign, was Queen Vic- 
toria on closer terms of confidence and friendship than she was with 
Lord Beaconsfield. There was a vast difference between the young, 
inexperienced and ignorant girl of 1837 and the sovereign of 1874, 
who had closely watched every political development at home and 
abroad for nearly forty years. Beaconsfield appreciated, as Glad- 
stone certainly did not, that the Queen had a wider outlook politi- 
cally than was possessed by any of her ministers. He valued her 
advice and sought her opinion, while he rigidly held to his own con- 
stitutional position as her responsible minister on whom rested the 
duty of making all political decisions. Even Gladstone himself can 
hardly have realized how difficult it was for Queen Victoria to accept 
him as Beaconfield's successor, and Gladstone never filled in the life 
of Queen Victoria anything like the place occupied from 1874 until 
his death by Lord Beaconsfield. Beaconsfield's relations with the 
Queen and the light that these throw on the British political system, 
rank only second to his conception of the place that England ought 
to hold among the great powers as the subject of greatest interest in 
the last two volumes of the biography. For the sake of these im- 
portant threads in British political development, the reader can be 
induced to pardon the unnecessary detail concerning the sufferings of 
the premier from gout and asthma, and also the prolix accounts of 
his relations with various great ladies whose friendship he enjoyed 
and greatly prized. These details give the human Beaconsfield, but 
a deft hand could have supplied this intimate touch without spread- 
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ing it out over page after page in a manner which is nearly as weari- 
some as the description of his dress and foppishness proved to be in 
the earlier volumes. With these faults fully noted, and with the 
proviso that the whole of the biography must be considered as special 
pleading of an advocate rather than the well-considered verdict of 
history, it can still be said that the life of Beaconsfield supplies in 
an extraordinary degree the insatiable demand of English readers, 
whatever their political views, for information about the Jew who 
rose from obscurity to the highest post in the Empire, and who, from 
being considered a bombastic fool, became the trusted leader of the 
aristocratic Conservative Party. 

Annie G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818. By Richard J. 
Purcell. Washington, American Historical Association, 1918. — 
x, 471 pp. 

The American history that " every schoolboy knows " is the his- 
tory of Congress and the presidents with some attention to the gen- 
erals and a paragraph or two on the opening of the West. In the 
rewriting of colonial annals the common features are not stressed 
sufficiently ; each government is treated in its own air-tight compart- 
ment. But after 1776, or at least 1789, according to the textbooks, 
all attention is suddenly refocused, first on Philadelphia for a few 
years and then for all time on the District of Columbia. What an 
unnatural appearance of unity this gives American history, and how 
shamefully are sacrificed the elements of greatest interest! Educa- 
tion, crime and punishment, the organization and control of busi- 
ness, the suffrage, and other concerns of every individual are matters 
of state legislation; even the tariff, in the close view, is, as General 
Hancock said it was, a local issue. So a book like Dr. Purcell's 
Connecticut in Transition, which actually sets forth in order and 
completeness how a state community forsook the eighteenth century 
and took on the ways of modern times, is doubly welcome for itself 
and for its kind. 

It is an excellent book. The author begins by carefully tracing 
the rise of that " baneful contagion ", religious infidelity, though 
like President Dwight he seems a little too certain that it always 
went with profanity, drunkenness, night-walking and chicanery. 
Like A. E. Morse in his Federalist Party in Massachusetts, he shows 
how the Congregational clergy, after reading bulletins of Jacobin 



